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MAJOR LATOUR’S HISTORY. 


Major Latour’s history of the war in Louisiana, 
will be read with attention and interest, because 
itisarecord of facts. But this author deeded 
not to have interwoven political reflections in a 
work which professed to be a history of the war 
in Louisiana. He must have been aware that on 
the original question, whether war was expedi- 
ent in its outset, great and serious diversities of 
opmion were entertained by the most intelligent 
men of both parties. This was an obstruction that 
did not lie in the way of Mr. Latour. Whether it 
was prudent or proper to pass by the injuries re- 
ceived from France, while we inet those from Eng- 
land by a declaration of war, is a question about 
which men may honestly dilfer, but there can be but 
on¢ Opinion entertained on this point, that when our 
fresides and altars are invaded, they must be de- 
fended to the last. ‘This was the state of the ques- 
tion presented to Mr. Latour, and here all parties 
were united toa man. Louisiana was invaded, and 
it was surcly unnecessary for this author to attempt 
todefend our administration, and thus to make 
his book obnoxious to a large portion of our fel- 
low citizens, when he might have received the 
approbation of all. 
Sana ought to be defended, or Canada su bdued, 
isjustas wide and distinct, asthe repulse of an 


The question whether Loui- 


mvading army is from the assaults of an army of 
invasion. We cannot compliment this author on 
the possession of any extraordinary-alcnt mani- 
ested in the construction of his work. So far as 
regards the war in Louisiana; so far as the facts 
which he relates fell under the cognizance of his 
own senses, is his page a luminous and faithfully 
Ile is there a master of his 
‘ubject, and he writes like one perfectly at home. 
But when he ventures to step beyond his domi- 


reflecting mirror. 


tile; when he ventures on questions of national po- 
licy, he displaysan evident and palpable ignorance 
of his subject. Ie seems to have derived his in- 
formation on these points from a hasty perusal 
ofour public journals, and to have made their 
orginal vulgarity, his own by adoption. He seems 
tohave embraced the opinion at the outset, that 
our cabinet required the same defence as New 
Orleans did, and to have drawn his pen for the 
Protection of both. Whether our administration 


¥4as right or wrong, it is not our business to en- 
quire; but it would be a sacrifice of truth and of 
candor to say, that they have, right or wrong, 
found a very unsuccessful champion in Mr. Latour. 


Vor, ;. L 





The battle of the 23d of December, in Mr. 
Latour’s estimation, was the salvation of New Or- 
leans. The enemy having reached Villier’s plan- 
tation, effected a landing amounting to fourthou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty men. These con- 
sisted of the first brigade, commanded by colonel 
‘Thornton, amounting to two thousand’and eighty, 
and the 21st, 44th, and 93d regiments of British 
fusileers, of 1750 men, and a number of artille- 
rists, amounting to 150 men, making in the whole 
4,980. When this intelligence was brought to 
gen. Jackson, he immedia:tely gave orders to put 
his forces in motion, determined to oppose the 
enemy on his first landing. These forces consist- 
ed of a detachment of mariners, a detachment of 
artillery, with two six pounders—the 7th regi- 
ment under major Pierce, and the 4th command- 
ed by captain Baker, in all 884, led by gen. Jack- 
son in person. To these were attached major 
Planche’s division of 287 men—the battalion of 
the St. Domingo men, and the Choctaws, con- 
taining 228, and the left division, commanded by 
gen. Coffee, amounting to 732, making in the whole 
two thousand one hundred and eighty-two men. 
Such was the celerity of the movements of the 
American general, and so unexpected was his ap- 
proach, that the British forces had lain down to 
take their rest, and the outposts had lighted up 
their fire, and were busily employed in cooking 
their provisions. The late United States schoon- 
er, Carolina, commanded by com. Patterson, hav- 
ing dropped down the stream opposite the cnemy, 
began a furious cannonade upon the camp. This 
firing continued for ten minutes before the enemy 
could recover from his confusion. Congreve 
rockets and bombs were thrown in great profu- 
sion at the schooner, but very little injury was 
sustained by these weapons. Before the British 
had well recovered from the surprise oceasioned 
by the fire of the Carolina, the 7th regiment, 
commanded by colonel Piatt, advanced and fell 
upon one of the egemy’s outposts, stationed on 
the road. The outposts were driven in, but hav- 
ing received a reinforcement of two hundred 
men, returnedto the charge. The 7th regt. then 
formed in battalion before the enemy, and kept 
up a steady and well directed fire, and the 44th 
regiment, arriving atthe same time,formed on the 
left of the 7th. The British now began to extend 





theirline in the expectation ofoutflanking the left, 
and the 44th regt. observing the mancuvre were 
slowly obliquing to avoid it, when maj. Planche’s 
battalion coming up, protectedby the darknesg of 








1o2 


the night, engayed the advancing columns of the 
enemy within pistol shot distance. This furious 
ttack compelled the enemy’s advancing column 
to give way. This timely movement of major 
Planche prevented the left flank of gen. Jack- 
son’s army from being turned by the enemy. 
While the battle was thus raging, general Coftee’s 
division, by a quick movement, attacked the ene- 
my furiously in the rear, drove in their outposts, 
and following up the blow, penctrated to the very 
centre of the enemy’s camp. The boldness of 
this movement threw every thing into confusion ; 
in the darkness of the night friends and foes could 
not be distinguished, and general Jackson not 
Wishing to put every thing to hazard, called off 
his troops, and retired to his first position, where 
This 
bold and decided attack was productive of the 
happiest consequences—it confirmed the minds 


he remained till four the next morning. 


of our wavering countrymen, and gave them con- 
fidence’ in themsclves; it taught them what raw 
and unexperienced troops could do when led by 
a gallant and skilful commander, animated 
by the sanctity of the cause in which they were 
engaged. On the other hand, it checked the in- 
solence and confidence of the invading foe, and 
taught him to reverence such bravery in an ene- 
my. Ile was now more Cautious in his approach- 
es, Which gave the American general time to take 
that masterly position which he did afterwards, 
and which resulted in a triumph so glorious to 
the arms of our brave countrymen. Gen. Jack- 
son, who, if he was the author of those letters 
which bear hissignature, (and we are inclined to 
think that he is) makes it difficult to decide the 
question, whether his pen, or his sword, deserves 
public admiration the most, states in his account 
of this battle, that “the gay rapidity of the 
march, and the cheerful countenances of the offi- 
cers and men, would have induced a belief that 
some festive entertainment, and not the strife of 
battle, was the object, to which they hastened 
with so much eagerness and alacrity.” We all 
know that gens. Packenham and Gibbs afterwards 
fell, in the attempt to storm the American in- 
trenchments, and that general Keene was severely 
wounded. The command ofthe British army devol- 
ved upon gen. Lambert. He declined making any 
further attempt upon N. Orleans, and the treaty of 
Ghent finally put a stop to the further effusion of 
human blood. A correspondence ensued between 
fens. Jackson and Lambert, on an interesting sub- 
ject, namely, whether in pursuance of the articles 
of the treaty the slaves should be restored to their 
proper owners. The merits of this controversy 
turns on the words “ fallen into the hands 
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ed in the treaty. Te American gen. contended, 
that this included those slaves who had quitted the 
service of their masters, and joined the ranks ofthe 
enemy. The British officer contended on the 
other hand, that these words were to be construed 
captured; that those who voluntarily joined the 
British ranks were to be considered as deserters, 
and consequently entitled to the protection of his 
government. ‘This debate is curried on between 
these two hostile commanders in a stile of supe- 
rior delicacy. 


We cannot read this correspond- 
ence without emotion, of which our friends will par- 
ticipate when they peruse the following extracts 

Gen. Lambert writes to gen. Jackson on the 19th 
Feb. “I beg leave to congratulate you on the 
prospects of peace, and I hope I shall soon have 
to communicate to you the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations.” On the next day, the American general 
addresses admiral Cochran in the following ele- 
vated language. You will perceive that I per- 
fectly agree in the propriety of your remarks, 
that justice requires me to follow the example of 
confidence given by yourself and gen. Lambert, 
in the delivery of the prisoners belonging to my 
urmy, previous to the receipt of those taken from 
you; a confidence always mutually due from enemies 
who respect each other, and peculiarly proper be- 
tween those who, in the probable course of events, 
may soon cease to be such.” 


ludes to 


His excellency here al- 
the anticipated ratification of the 
treaty by the president. Gen. Keenc’s sword 
was lost ia the attack on the American intrench- 
ments, and as it was the gift of a friend, he re- 
quested of general Juckson its return. The Ame- 
rican general writes thus to the secretary of war 
Major Gen. Keene having lost his sword in the 
action of the 8th of January, and having express- 
ed a desire to regain it, valuing it as the present 
of an esteemed friend, J thought it proper to have 
it restored to him, thinking it more hongrable to the 
American character to return it, after the expression of 
those wishes, than to retain ié as atrophy of victory. 1 
believe, however, that it is a singular instance of 
a British general soliciting the restoration of 4 
sword fairly lost in battle.” The American geneé- 
ral, after having received intelligence of the ra- 
tification of the treaty, communicates it to gen 
Lambert with these remarks: “ } deem it a duty 
without loss of time, to communicate the exact 
state of these circumstances, that you might de- 
termine, whether they would npt justify you in 
agreeing, by 4 cessation of all hostilities, to anti- 
cipate the happy return of peace between the two 
nations, which the first direct’ intelligence must 
bring in an official furm.” This heroic officer 





of the officers of cither party,” the phrase adopt- 








concludesthus: “ J pray you, with the assurance 
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Vor. I. } 


of high respect, to receive the satisfaction T feel in 
reflecting, that our correspondence, . begun as com- 
manders of hustile armies, should terminate as ofi- 
General Lambert an- 
swers Major Woodruff, deputed by general Jack- 


cers of nations in amity.” 


son to reccive the prisoners, “ I have to request 
that you will inform his excellency (Jackson) that 
immediately as soon as I receive the intelligence 
from the person, charged by the British govern- 
ment to transmit it to all its military and naval 
commanders serving in America, J will give im- 
mediate notice of it, and be prepared to fulfil the 
tre.ty in every respect.” 
strain of equally elevated courtesy, he writes 


To gen. Jackson, in a 


when he receives the intelligence of the rati- 
fication of the treay : “ds 1 may not have an- 
other opportunity of addressing you, permit me to 
avail myself of the present, to wish you health and 
huppiness, and to express my regret, that circum- 
stances will not allow me to assure you personally of 
the same.’ When gen. Jackson received official 
intelligence of the ratification of the treaty, he 
writes to general Lambert, announcing the fact, 
and concludes with these words: “ Any facility 
or accommodation that may be required for your sup- 
plies, or the comforts of your sick or wounded, will 
be given with the highest pleasure.” 

We hope to be excused if we state one more 
fact to the honor of the American general. It 
may be remembered, that we have already stated, 
that gen. Lambert declined the surrender of the 
slaves who had joined the British standard, on the 
ground that they were not captured, as he con- 
strued the words “ fallen into the hands of the 
officers of cither party.” 
closes with his respectable opponent, (and the 
reader will do us flagrant injustice, if he believes 


General.Jackson here 


tle word respectable, sarcastically applied: We 
It scems 
that some officer of the American army, without 


meanas we say, and nothing more.) 


the privity of general Jackson, had seduced some 
of the English soldiers to quit the service of their 
king. Here these two cases are exactly paralicl 
—the British seduced the slaves from the service 
of their masters, and the Americans had seduced 
the British soldiers to join our standard. Gen. 
Jackson acts in a character worthy of him; he 
thus addresses the British general: Some of 
my officers, under a mistaken idea that deserters 
Vere confined with the prisoners, have, as T have 
\nderstood, made improper applications to some 
of the latter to quit your service. It is possible 
that they may, in some instances, have succeeded 
in procuring either a feigned, or a real consent 
\ this effect ; the whole of the transaction, how- 


Ser, Wet with my marked reprchension; and | 
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ull the prisoners are now returned to you. But 
as improper allurements may have been held out 
to these men, it wiil be gratifying to my feelings 
to learn, that no investigation will be made, or 
punishment inflicted in consequence of the con- 
duct of those who may, under such circumstances, 
have swerved from their duty.” This, we insist, 
is strictly a parailel case to the one in which the 
question of slaves was debated. The British en- 
ticed away the American slaves, and the Ameri- 
cans enticed away the British soldiers. The 
former could not, by any fair construction, have 
been regarded as deserters; the latter could have 
been considered in no other light. The British 
commander refuses to return the slaves, because 
he conceives that the faith of his government 
stands pledged for their protection; the Ameri- 
can commander, with a lofty and chivalric cours 
tesy, docs return the real deserters, because he 
does think that the honor of his government 
He does all this, 
and only intimates his private wish that no inves- 
tigation might be made, or punishment inflicted. 


is bound to surrender them up. 


— 


PECULIARITIER AND ANOMALIES OF THE 
LATE EPIDEMIC, 

We hold it to be one of the first duties ofa public 
journalist, to give publicity to those medical lucus 
brations which may serve to mark the character 
or the cure of those epidemics with! which this 
country has been so often affiicted. The reader 
must not expect from such discussions to find 
amusement. The subject is too awful for levity ; 
health of perhaps muny 
thousands of his fellow beings. If it pleases 
Divine Providence in the course of his inscruta- 


it involves the 


ble dispensations to afflict one of the patrons of 
the Register with this distressing malady—if his 
physician ponders and hesitates, and knows not 
what course to adopt to save him from the grave 
—if he should by the perusal of the following es- 
says be able successfully to apply a remedy, be wiil 
then acknowledge his obligation to the writer 
for having been thus instrumental in prolong- 
ing the term of his existence. We often amuse 
our readers with accounts of bloody battles, or 
of civil commotions, the progress of agriculture, 
of manufacturcs or of the arts; and yet health, 
that first of earthly blessings, has been superci- 
liously neglected, or regarded as a thing of tri- 
fling concern. While we are upon this subject, 
it may not be improper to notice, that the shores 





of the Meditcrranesn are now visited by that hor- 








104 


Our commerce in 
We may well 
It is known 


rible malady, the Plague 
those parts is wide and extensive. 
entertain serious apprehensions. 
that nothing retains the secds of this malady more 
tian rags, which are often imported into this 
country from that place, forthe benefit ofour pa- 
per-makers. We would seriously inquire whe- 
ther the prevention of this malady is not a subject 
of suflicient magnitude to awaken us from our 
icthargy—whether the rigid enforcement of our 
quarantine Jaws on vessels arriving from that 
quarter, is not aduty, the performance of which 
i. imperiously demanded. 


[BY REQUEST.) 
FROM TUE TELESCUPE,. 

Tinis subject would appear at first view to be 
mere curious than useful; but when it is consi- 
cered how far the peculiaritics and anomalies 
concomitant on a disease may tend to est:.blish 
the identity of its character, it will be found not 
to be destitute of utility. It may also be of im- 
portance to the practitioner upon any new recur- 
rence of the disease, to be apprised of its anoma- 
lies and the consequences to which they lead, 
and thereby saved from those perplexing embur- 
rassments Which new and singular appearances 
sometimes impose upon him. 

It has been the practice of medical writers to 
denominate all catarrhs which have prevailed 
epidemically by one common appellation imply- 
ing an identity of character. ‘“ From Sydenham 
upwards to Hippocrates it was known and is men- 
tioned by the name of catarrhalis febris epide- 
mica.* Since Sydenham’s time it has been vari- 
ously named, but is now generally known by the 
name of influenza.”” How far this may be correct 
and proper requires investigation.—In examining 
the history of epidemic catarrhs we find a very 
great diversity both in thesymptoms and in the 
methods of cure; scarcely any two of them in 
immediate succession presenting a sameness of 
character. If nosological terms ure to be contin- 
ued in use, it is important that they should be 
applied with the utmost discrimination and strict- 
est precision ; otherwise unwary practitioners and 
others, seeing a method of treatment prescribed 
for a disease under the usual name by which it 
is known, will take it for their guide, right or 
wrong, and perhaps not discover their error until 
after the loss of several valuable lives. A great 
source of this want of precision in former times 
was doubtless the seldom recurrence of these 
epidemics, as according to Dr. Fothergill they had 
appeared at uncertain intervals in England during 
the two hundred and fifty years last preceding the 
year 64, on an average of only once in thirty one 
years; but unfortunately for us in modern times 
this excuse does not apply, for since the year 
1768, they have returned in England upon an 
average of one in only about every six years, and 
in this country since the year 1757 the average 
has been once in only about every seven years. It 
prevailed in America in the years 1757, °61, "aa 
*81, 89, °90, 1807 and 716, so that in this ratio it 
may return under the observation of one man, dur- 
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affords but too ample an opportunity to industry 
and attentive remark to make accurate observa. 
tions and useful distinctions. 

Dr. Rush remarks that “the influenza passes 
with the utmost rapidity through a country, and 
affects the greatest number of people, ina given 
time, of any disease in the worid,” in which he is 
corroborated by many other writers. But our 
late epidemic was peculiarly slow in its progress 
in pervading the country. In its march from the 
northward to the southward its progress appean 
to have been only from about one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty miles per annum. In the win- 
ter of 1813 it was in Philadelphia; in the winter 
of 1815 it had advanced as far southwardly as 
Salisbury, N. C. and in this winter it has visited 
most parts of S. Carolina. Since its invasion of this 
State, its progress from place to place has been 
cqually peculiar ; appearing in spots or neighbor- 
hoods only thirty or forty miles distant from each, 
other, at periods of four, five, six or cight weeks 
apart. It was also peculiarly capricious in the 
circumscribed locality of its prevalence, attack- 
ing one particular community, raging for cight or 
ten wecks, and then passing over « large inter. 
mediate tract of country and seizing on another 
circumscribed community. In this way it has 
been meandering through the State ever since 
carly in last November, and at this time it is still 
raging in some neighborhoods adjacent to others 
where it prevailed carly in the winter, aud from 
which it had long since passed off. 

{ft has been peculiar in raging with the grest- 
est severity in the interior of the country, whilst 
the sea coast has been exempted or suffered com- 
paratively but little. And yet in the interior of 
the state, the most swampy situations, margins of 
rivers and pl.ecs most subject to the endemial 
autumnal bilious fevers, have suffered most se- 
verely from the epidemic. 

It was likewise peculiar in its manifest predi- 
lection for male subjects in preference to females. 
The proportion of females attacked did not per- 
haps exceed one tenth or one fifteenth part; but 
some few who were attacked seemed to have the 
disease equally as violent asthe males. Children 
under four or five ycars of age were remarkably 
exempted, and amongst children above that ag‘ 
the males most generally suffered. It was not 
peculiarly iatal to the aged nor to such us had a 
prior tendeacy to pulmonic affections, but on the 
contrary some very old people recovered who 
had the disease severely ; and, indeed, it fell 
with its greatest severity and mortality on the 
robust, and on such ss were inthe prime of life— 
Corpulent persons appeared to enjoy an exemp- 
tion; —and it was thought that Europeans and the 
natives of the Eastern States were much more ¢%- 
empted than the natives of more southern latt- 
tudes. Females in a state of pregnancy were no! 
more liable to abortions in this disease than m 
others of equal violence, which unhappily is not 
the case in epidemical catarrhs generally. Te 
drunkards, as might have been expected, it was 
generally fatal. 

This disease was peculiar in its universal tenden- 
cy to determine on the chest inthe form of pner- 
monia. For although asmall proportion of cast 
determined to the head, blood vessels only, ©F 
throat, yet the tendency to the chest was so §*- 
neral as almost to warrant the denomination ©' 





an epidemic pleurisy or peripneumony rath 
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‘han that of influenza. It may also be remarked 
that relapes were more seldom than in ordinary 
ifuenzas. Tt was peculiarly underthe influence 
of temperature and humidity. Upon the recur- 
rence of cold damp weather, of which we have 
had an unusual share this winter, the cases im- | 
mediately multiplied, and those wiio had been 
previously ili never failed to become worse. It 
was perhaps from this circumstance that it proved 
ia many places peculiarly fatal to negroes, as they 
were more exposed to the vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther, and their lodging generally cold and un- 
comfortable. —Exposure to the external atmost- 
phere and cold, seemed constantly to predispose 
19 the discuse, and henec, perhaps, is the reason 
why femudcs, children and corputent people were 
gore cxcimpted from it than others, as corpu- 
lence serves as a defence aguinst the influcuce 
of cold. 
In two anomalous cases in this town the local 
determination to tie brain was so sudden and 
violent in two robust men as to occasion convul- 
vons, Without any premonitory symptoms.—Boti 
these cases proved fatal, one within 48 hours and 
the other within a few days. In a lad of 14 or 15 
years of age, the disease was ushered in by a 
sidden attack of stupor. He was travelling on 
the road in company with some others and com- 
plained of nothing before he fell down in a state 
ofinsensibiyty. This case recovered. A pneu- 
monic case occurred, of a typhus nature accom- 
panied with a cough in every respect resembling 
the hooping-cough, except that the matter of ex- 
pectoration was uncommonly copious and puru- 
lent from the beginning. This is a recent case, 
and after a tedious illness scems likely to recover. 
In three pneumonic cases towards the period of 
the crisis the disease precipitated itself upon the 
extremities, producing an, alarming state of 
phlegmonic inflamm«tion, which terminated the 
constitutional disease by establishing copious 
suppurations. In two of these cases it fell upon 
the arms, and the inflamations and enormous 
swellings extended from the fingers to the shoul- 
ders. The suppurations took place around the 
elbow, in both cases, forming extchsive sinuses 
from which the discharge kept up for many 
weeks. These are both recovering, but threatca 
azanchylosis. The other case fell upon the leg, 
‘uppurated copiously and is doing well. 

Iwas informed by the physicians of this place 
ofthree cases in which hemorrhages from one or 
noth ears occurred, in which the patients lost 
trom ten to sixteen ounces of blood. One of these 
cases recovered. Three or four cases occurred 
i which the eruption of a rash on the 2d or 3d 
day, put an end to the disease ; and in one it ap- 
peared as late as the 4th or 5th week, in conjunc- 
‘ion With the other usual symptoms attending the 
crisis, and seemed to be beneficial. 

Two pneumonic cases occurred in which un- 
‘ommon copious bronchial or pulmonary secre- 
“ons took place at a late stage of the disease, 
and after the condition of the patients had given 
hopes for several days of convalescence. This 
secretion occurred suddenly, and the matter of 
was expectorated by an exhausting paroxysm 
of coughing. The quantity expectorated at one 
me was from about four ounces to two pounds 
the space of from fiftcen minutes to two hours. 
in one of these cases, it recurred periodically 
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at the same minute in every twenty-four hours, 
for four or five times. 

The matter of this secretion had an intermedi- 
ate appearance between pus and mucus, of a 
white colour with a taste not easily described, but 
more nearly resembling the taste of a raw eger 
than any thing else. This secretion was follow- 
ed by evident and iminediate relicf to the chest. 
The respiration became more free, the lungs more 
cusilyexpanded, the remaining pains and unessi- 
ness about the chest were mitigated, and the con- 
valescence was visibly more rapid. 

These discharges gave an impression that they 
procecded from the rupture of vomice or absces- 
ses wich had formed in the lungs. But that this 
Opinion Was erroueous is obvious from the follow- 
ing circumsianees. The matter was obviously 
different from the matter of common abscesses, 
as un experienced eye would readily perceive. 
If, however, it had been real pus, yet this alone 
wouid fall very far short of being proof that it pro- 
cceded from an abscess ; for it is a fact long since 
established that pus may be, and very often is 
furmed from influmed secreting surfaces, and the 
secreting surfaces of the bronchia most especial- 
lv are liable to take on this kind of secretion. 
The expectoration of this matter was moreover 
regularly periodical after certain intervals. It 
continued at each period about the same length of 
time, and then gradually but rather abruptly 
ceased ; after which not a single particle of it 
could be expecturated by any effort of coughing, 
cither spontaneous or intentional, until the next 
regular period of its recurrence. Now it is ob- 
vious that if this matter had procceded froma 
ruptured abscess, however rapid and copious the 
first discharge might have been, yct a supply of 
more or less mattcr must have becn constantly 
formed in it until the abscess was healed; and 
must necessarily have been brought up, from 
time to time, during the intervals, by coughing. 
‘To suppose the contrary, we must believe cach 
discharge to have been the consequence of the rup- 
ture of a distinct abscess, and the more especial- 
ly xs each succecding discharge, and even the 
last, Was equally as copiousas the first; and then 
we must admit the first: preposterous conclusion 
that each abscess was instantly healed upon being 
emptied, A conclusion, unfortunately for the 
subjects of pulmonary abscesses, contrary to all 
experience, 

Upon the whole I conclude that these dischar- 
ges were the cHect of bronchial and pulmonary 
secretion; and that it was a» mode of evacuation 
attending the protracted crisis of the disease by 
which the lungs were unloaded of infractions, and 
possibly the whole system relieved of offending 
matter; for it ought to be remarked that both 
these cases had long passed the usual period of 
termination of the disease without the usual 
symptoms of expectoration, &c. attending the 
crisis. 

In very many pneumonic cases a pain remained 
on the seat of the inflammation during the whole 
time of convalescence. ‘This pain, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being so suddenly variable, some- 
times better and sometimes worse in the course 
of a few minutes, and seldom giving any unéasiness 
except by an expansion of the thorax or some ex- 
ertion of the muscles about the part, was most 
probably of a rheumatic nature. In one case 
they seemed to occupy every intercostal muscle; 
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giving considerable pain upon every expansion of 
the chest, as by deep mspirations, &c. but oceasion- 
ing little or none of uneasiness when these muscles 
were relaxed or only in their ordinary state of 
exertion. Although these pains were evidently 
seated in the intercostal muscles, yet there was 
an evident connexion between them and the state 
of the lungs, insomuch that a few coughs and even 
small expectorations would occasion a mitigation 
of them for some time. 

I have given the principal peculiarities and ano- 
malies that have attracted my attention, and beg 
leave to close this communication with a notice 
of some popular notions with regard to the pre- 
vention of this formidable disease. Iam inform- 
ed that the inhabitants of Williamsburgh district, 
where it has made great ravages, belicve that the 
progress of the disease has been completely stop- 
ped by burning their woods, and it is said that 
several circumstancesaflord considerable grounds 
for their opinion. Iam also informed that a gen- 
tleman in the town of Granby, where the morta- 
lity has been almost unparalleled, had an carly 
recourse to burning tar in his yard and about his 
doors. Ilis family escaped the diseusc. Anotl.er 
gentleman of Camden, whose negroes were situ- 
ated on his plantation nor far from another where 
the negroes had experienced uncommon morta- 
lity, upon perceiving that the disease had made 
its appearance in one of his kitchens, had recourse 
to the same expedient, and the disease progress- 
ed no farther. In Fairfield district awnotion has 
prevaged that those who were employed in ciear- 
ing lands where great quantitics of brush and 
wood have been necessarily burned, have been 
exempted from the disease. Is it impossible 
that these notions should have some founda- 
tion in truth? The products of the combus- 
tion of various kinds of vesretable matter, may 
contain some active and potent agents. It is 
known to chiymists that the combustion of several 
substances, and especially the resinous wood of 
pine, produces carburetted hydrogen-gass in very 
great abundance. This gass from its affinities 
with some other specics of matter is capable by 
combinations of totally changing their proper- 
ties—Is it then impossible that this substance 
should combine with the latcnt remote cause of 
the epidemic in the atmosphere and destroy its vi- 
rulence ? Or is it jmpossible that carburetted ly- 
drogen-gas should so influence the animal system 
as to destroy its susceptibilities to the impressi- 
ons of the remote cause ? These ideas are altoge- 
ther hypothetical, but perhaps not too absurd to 
demand some attention ; nor to forbid a further in- 
quiry into the effects of combustion in arresting 
or destroying this all devouring monster. 

JAMES DAVIS, 

Columbia, S. ©. April 5, 1816. 


—a 
FROM THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST. 


Mr. Editor,—On taking up your paper of Sa- 
turday evening last, I was highly gratified to find, 
as I fondly anticipsted from the manner the es- 
say was ushered in, that some light was to be 
thrown on the nature of the wide devastating ma- 
lady, that swept off so many of our citizens, in 
certain sections of this and our neighbouring 
gtates; but I assure vou, that this gratification 
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found nothing in it of that precise and determ- 
nature, which alone, in this day of severe test for 
medical disquisitions, can give them the slightest 
currency. 

If was in hopes, that we were now to lesrn 
somcthing more, than what popular rumor waft. 
ed to us; as I m:ke no doubt, that our epidemic 
is of the same nature with that which raged in 
Virginia last year. f was in hopes that some 
light would be thrown on the nature of the dis. 
case; and that, at least, its general mode of 
treatment would be fixed on some solid founda- 
tion; but I must acknowledge my disappoint. 
ment. 

The first thing that I did expect was sucha 
description of the disease, 2s would shew us 
whether it be of the typheid, or inflammatory 
kind; whether we should lock to the untiphlo- 
istic or tonic plan, for a successful issue; or, 
shortly, whether we were to expect it from the 
use of the lancet, and other evacuants, or from 
the bark, and a cordicl regimen. Our essuvist, 
it is truc, pronounces the disesse to be of an in- 
A:anmatory nature; but gives us no critcrion to 
judge by ; for if we test his opinioy by the mode 
of treatment which he pursued, he leaves us per- 
fectly Lewildered. He says, that “ the type of 
the fever was inflammatory, or mixed ;” that is, 
that it was cither purely inflammatory, or half 
inflammatory ; synocha, or svnochus: He says, 
that “ his treatment of the epidemic was regulat- 
ed by the type of the fever which attended, 
which in that place, in a large proportion of the 
causes, Was inflammatory, or mixed. 1 saw not 
(he says) a case of typhus, and vet it was called 
so gencrully ; but was made so by the stimulating 
practice, which occasioned that prostration of 
the system, consequent to (on) a state of indirect 
debility.” A most serious charye this, by the by, 
against his fellow practitioners of Richmond ; 
amounting in fact to this, that they had stimulat- 
ed or inflamed their patients, already laboring 
under an inflammatory disease, into the jaws of 
death; for indircet debility is the next step to it, 
and so fur, it scems, did his fears extend, of pa- 
ticnts jn this epidemic being wound up to this 
point, that he takes upon him to instruct his cor- 
respondent how to obviate or reduce it; “ by the 
gradual abstraction of stimuli,” which is now 
well known to be one of the elements in the al- 
phabet of medicine. , 

The Doctor says, that “ he pursued the anti- 
phlogistic course of practice throughout the fever. 
Blood-letting was used, at the beginning, accord- 
ing to the state of the pulsc, and the preceding 
liealth of the patient. In a majority of cases (he 
says) I did not bleed at all; and yet I bled in 
this disease more copiously thay I ever had done 
before.” The Doctor appears to me, here, ob- 
scure, or rather unintelligible. ‘Yo pursue the 
antiphlogistic plan in the general treatment of an 
epidemic, and yet not to bleed at all, in a me jo- 
rity of its cases, as here avowed, is to me an ab- 
surdity : it involves a direct contradiction ; nor 
is this remedied by his saying, “ vet 1 bled in 
this disease more copiously than I had ever done 
before ;” for, if he means any thing by this, after 
what he has previously said, it can only be, that, 
in the few cases he did bleed in, he bled copt- 
ously ; for, from many, whose brain or lungs were 
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from 25 to 50 ounces of blood at once, and some- 
times repeated the detraction (the Doctor’s 
phrase) to nearly the same quantity. The Doc- 
tor says turther, that * the most common form of 
the disease, was a congestion of the lungs; that 
where the brain or lungs were threatened with 
congestion, he bled copiously ;” but that, in a ma- 
jority of Cases, Which confessedly constituted the 
common form of the disease, and which he express- 
ly says, Was a congestion of the lungs, he did not 
bleed at all. Here again, VEdipo conjectore opus 
rst, our essayist has ‘left us in the larch. He fur- 
ther informs his friend, that a cold skin, and con- 
tracted pulse, were gencrally treated by potations 
of warm brandy or wine, which powerfully aided 
the disease in disorgenizing the brain, throat, or 
lungs. This is another instance of the loose and 
meorrect manner of the Doctor’s expressing him- 
self{—for my part, Lam vet to learn what can be 
meant by a disorganization of these parts, while 
life vet remains. 

Having no experience in this particular Epide- 
mic, 1 am entitled to offer nothing from myself, 
othe subject, further than what the established 
principles of art, can bear me out in: I believe, 
that every professional man, will admit it, as a 
canon of his art, that few or no Epidemics occur, 
which are not of the typhoid type, or have an 
immediate tendency thereto: ‘To this, then, in the 
present doubtful state of the question, | appeal, 
for the propriety of the tonic, and cordial plan, in 
the treatment of this disease, tili it be fixed on a 
vetter foundation. As furas my own experience 
woes, Lean say, that Phave seen more than one 
stance, Of pneumonic epidemics; and that I 
lave always found repeated blood-ietting, pro- 
cure in them, the miost fatal cifects; and that a 
single false step, with respect to tis, in the 
onset, Was never to be recovered: a fatal effusion 
inthe lungs, being the consequence. Far be it 
from me, to suv, that biecding, at this early peri- 
olof the disease, may not be advantageous, in 
Mahy instances: L have so great fuith ia the dis- 
turbance this Herculean remedy gives to the 
murbid intes/ion, just conccived by tie system, in 
Vigorous habits; and in the relaxation ; or, as the 
French phiysiciats cali it, detante, that it produces 
listantancousiv, that, at this stage of an acute 
disease, be its future character what it muy, | 
woud hot hesitate in biceding my patient, if 1 
know him to be, previousiy, of a sivorous inbit ; 
dit, witoriunateiy, the pliysician is seldom called 
suthicientiy early, to fulfil this iatention ; and in 
orgaic afiections, not till the fluxion be fiuirly 
fixed; und a state of debility at hand. It is x1 
tatmoment, in such circamstances, that the mind 
“ithe practitioner is suspended in doubtiul ba- 
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lance; and that hig sagacity is put to the test; he 
Mids himself in the situation of a Gencral, in that 
Moment of a battle, in which a single rapid glance, 
8 coup @anil, is to decide the fate of the day. 

As this Epidemic has excited so general an in- 
terest; and as nothing definite, and satisfactory, 
las been yet offered on the subject; and that, 
pethaps, we, unfortunately, may have a néarer 
““quaintance with it; I presume, that it would 
hot be unacceptable, to re-publish the opinion 
and practice of Dr. Huxuam, one of the best phy- 
per England ever produced, respecting an 
‘pidemic, ofa similarnature. Inthe Diary which 
“€ published, of the air and epidemics of his time; 
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Hie tclis us that “in the month of Nov. 1745, 
a catarrhal fever, affecting the head and breast, 
made its appearance: that in the next month, 
this was succeeded by very dangerous and mor- 
tal epidemic peripneumonia fevers: in these, he 
found great oppression, and weight at the breast, 
with only a slight and obtuse sense of pain, to de- 
note greater danger, than where the pam was very 
acute; and he also found, that though bleeding had 
a good cffect in the latter cases, thet a repetition 
of it was exceedingly detrimental in the former; 
(which appears to have been the epidemic)—it 
brought on, he says, great debility, a suppression 
of expectoration, the greatest anxiety, want of 
sleep, dclirium, tremor, cold sweats, and death : 
the blood first drawn, in these causes, appeared 
Jax in its texture, though florid; and continued 
long without a separation of its scrum ; the cras- 
samentum, Or island of the second blood, which 
was drawn, Was livid, and slightly coherent, swim- 
ming in a large quantity of yellow, turbid, and 
greenish serum : the 3d was almost black, sanious, 
und scarce coagulating, while the Llood of those 
luboring under the sporadic genuine pneumonia, 
was of its usual thick, coherent, and tuffy appear- 
ance; and Was taken from them, with manifest 
advantage.” Our author says, that “it is of the 
utmost consequence to rightly distinguish these 
two spccies of pneumonia, from exch other, in the 
onset, us the epidemic did not admit one-fourth of 
the blecding found necessary, in the genuinely 
inflammatory species, though a great oppression 
at the breast, difficulty of breathing, high fever, 
and violcit cough, equally accompanied both, and 
seemed equally to indicate blood-letting.’ Our saga- 
cious author then gives the following distinctive 
marks, as a guide in these cases: “If the pulse be 
very qnick, small, contracted, or soft, unequal and 
unsteady, if the breathing be laborious, with fre- 
quent sighing, rather than with a fervid panting ; 
if there should be rather a sense of weight, than 
of pain, at the breast; if cold, partial sweats 
should break out; if there should be a great lan- 
guor and trembling of the hands, he advises the 
greatest caution in bleeding ; nay, seems doubt- 
ful if it be allowable at all in such cases ;” but, if 
ventured ou, and that the blood should exhibit, 
on cooling, the characteristic uppcarances which 
hic has described it to have had, in the epidemic, 
Lie desires to immediately forbear, unless you 
would kill the paticnt. “ Me jugulare vis egre- 
tantem.” 

Vat this epidemic casts its influence on other 
organs tia the lungs, J am aware; though 1 
firmly believe, that the k.tter are never entirely 
tree in it: this, however, cannot vary the caution 
heeessary in bleeding ; nay, when it happens, 1 
think it an additional motive for it; for, : if 
bleeding can ever be necessary in this epidemic, 
it must be, principally, when it assumes the form 
of pneumonia. : 

As one of its most dangerous determinations is 
said to be on the Jarinx, | am astonished that the 
Seneka snake root has not been resorted to in that 
form of the disease, after the evidence furnished 
us by Dr. Axcurn, of Maryland, of its specific in- 
fluence on that organ; and after Bonapuarte’s 
prize question, seeking the best remedy for the 
cynanche trachealis, being determined in favor, 
principally, of the candidate who proposed the 
Seneka, to say nothing of its antiperipneumonic 
virtues, and of the high ¢stimation it was held in 
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by the late Dr. Rusy, who used to call it his ve- 
retabic antimonial. 

As I closed the foregoing remarks, your paper 
of Monday, brought to my view, another Virgi- 
nia dissertation on this epidemic. Ihave nothing 
to remark on it, except that, im my mind, it de- 
serves more attension than the former; the South- 
simpton practitioner gives kis evidence against 
bleeding in it in the following words :—“ In 1814, 
the cases which came under my notice would not 
bear the lancet, norstrong catharties.” ’Tis true, 
that he subjoins, that “ the winter following, at 
the commencement of the diserse, blood-letting 
appeared to be the principal remedy, and the an- 
chor of hope.” IJlere the different and opposite 
effects of the sume remedy ought to lave made 
the practitioncr doubt of the identity of the two 
diseases. If the ssame remedy vis notalways be- 
neficial in the sume kind of disease, with some 
modification to be sure, to be {cft to the sagucity 
of the physician, What would Lecome of the pro- 
fession, as an art? Itis, then, presumable, that 
the Doctor, not attending to those cistinctive 
symptoms laid down by ifuxuam, mistook the 
pneumonia exqnisita, or inflammatory spccies of 
the winter, for the preceding epidemic ; «und we 
have that learned author’s authority, for the fa- 
ciiity of failing into such mistakes. ‘This appears 
the more likely, us the Southampton practitioner 
suys, that “the spring following, he had to lay 
aside the lancet again, except in a few cases.” 
That is, on the recurrence of the epidemic, ex- 
cept in the few cases of genuime pneumoric that 
occurred. M.D. 


oe 
ZOOLOGICAL DISQUISITION. 


The original inhabitants of America shown to be 
of the same family and lincage with those of 
Asia, by «a process of reasoning not hitherto 
advanced. By Samure L. Mirenent, M. D. 
Professor of Natural History in the University 
of New-York ; in acommunication to De Wire 
Curnton, esq. president of the New-York Phi- 
losophical Society, dated New-York, March 
31, 1816. 

‘The view wiich I took of the varicties of the 
human race, in my course of Natural History, 
delivered in the University of New-York, diiicrs 
in so many particulars from that entertained by 
the great zooloyists of the age, that I give you 
for information, and without delay, : summary 
of my yesterday’s lecture to my class. 

I denieJ, in the beginning, the assertion that 
the American aborigines were of a peculiar con- 
stitution, of a race svi generis, and of a copper 
color. All uicse notions were treated as fineiful 
aud visionary. 

The Indigenes of the two Americes appear to 
me, 10 be of the same stock and genealogy with 
the ithabitants of the northern and southern 
Asia. ‘The northern tribes were probzbly more 
hardy, ferocious, and warlike, than those of the 
south. The tribes of the lower latitudes seem to 
have been greater proficients in the arts, parti- 
cwarly of making clotis, clearing the ground and 
erecting works of defence. 

The parallel between the people of America 
and Asia, affords this important conclusion, that 
on both continents, the hordes dwelling in the 
highey latitudes have overpowered the more ci- 
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vilized, though feebler tmhabitunts of the coun. 
tries situated towards the equator. As the Tur. 
tars have overrun China, so the Astecas sibdued 
Mexico. As the Huns and Alans desolated Italy, 
so the Chipewas ond Iroquoise prostrated the po- 
pulous settlements on both banks of the Ohio. 

The surviving race in these terrible conflicts 
between the different nations of the ancient na- 
tive residents of North America, is evidently 
that of the Tartars. This opinion is founded up- 
en four considerations. 

1. The similarity of physiognomy and features. 
His excellency M. Genet, late minister plenipo. 
tentiary from France to the United States, is well 
acquainted with the faces, hues, and figures of 
our Indians and of the Asiatic Tartars ; and is 
perfectly satisfied of their mutual resemblance. 
Mons. Cazeaux, consul of France to New-York, 
has drawn the same conclusion from a careful ex- 
amination of the native man of North America 
and Northern Asia. 

M. Smibert, who had been employed, as Josiah 
Meigs, esq. now commissioner of the land office 
in the United States, relates, in executing paint- 
ings of ‘Purtar visages, for the grand duke of 
‘Tuscany, was so struck with the similarity of 
their features to those of the Naraganset Ladians, 
that he pronounces them members of the sume 
great family of mankind. ‘The anecdote is pre- 
served, with all its circumstenees, in the four- 
teenth volume ofthe Medical Pepository. 

Within a few months | exemined over and egain 
seven or cight Chinese sailors, who had assisted 
in navigating a ship from Macoa to Nt York. The 
thinness of their beards, the bay complexion, the 
black lank lair, the aspect of the eves, the con- 
tour of the face, and in short the general external 
character, induced every person who observed 
them, to remark, how nearly they resembled the 
Mohcyrans and Oneidas of New-York. 

Sidi Mellimelli, the Tunisian envoy to the U. 
States, in 1804, entertained the same opinion, on 
beholding the Cherokces, Osages, and Miamies, 
assembled ut the city of Washington, during his 
residence there. ‘Their tartar physiognomy struck 
him in a moment 

2. The affinity of their languages. The late 
learned and enterprising professor Barton, took 
the lead in this curious inquiry. He collected as 
many words as he could from the languages spo- 
ken in Asia and America, and he concluded, from 
the numerous coincidences of sound and signifi- 
cation, that there must have been a common ori- 
gin. 

3. The existence of corresponding customs. 
I mean to state at present that of shaving away 
the hair of tie scalp, from the fore part and sides 
of the head, so that nothing is left but a tuft or 
lock on the crown. 

The custom of smoking the pipe. on solemn oc- 
casions, to the four cardinal points of tlie compass, 
to the heavens and to the earth, is reported upon 
the most credible authority, to distinguish equally 
the hordes of the Asiatic ‘Tartars and the bands ef 
the American Sizux. 

4. The kindred nature of the Indian dogs of 
America, and the Siberian dogs of Asia. 

The animal that lives with the natives of the 
tivo continents, asa dog, is very different from 
the tame and familiar creature of-tte same name 
in Kurope. He is eithera different speeies, oF 4 
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wide variety of the same species. But the iden- 
tity of the American and Asiatic curs, is evinced 
by several considerations. Both are mostly white. 
They have shaggy coats, sharp noses and erect 
ears. They are voracious, thievish, and to a con- 
siderable degree indomitable. ‘They steal when- 
ever they can, and sometimes turn against their 
masters. ‘They are prone to snarl and grin, and 
they have a howl instead of barking. ‘They are 
employed in both hemispheres for labour; such 
as carrying burthens, drawing sleds over the 
snow, and the like; being yoked and harnessed 
fur the purpose, like horses. 

This coincidence of our Indian dog with the 
Canis Sibericus, isa very important fact. Tie 
dog, the companion, the friend or the slave 
of man in all his fortunes and migrations, thus re- 
fects great light wpon the history of nations and 
oftheir genexlogy. 

Il. The exterminated race in the savage intcr- 
course between the nations of North America in 
acient days, appear clearly to lave been that of 
the Malays. 

The bodies and shrouds, and clothing of these 
individuals, have within a few years been disco- 
vered in the caverns of saltpetre and copperas 
vithin the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
ileir entire and exsiccated condition, has led in- 
teligent gentlemen who have seen them to call 
them mummies. ~’Vhey are some of the most me- 
norable of the antijuities that North America 
contains. ‘The race or nation to which they be- 
paved is extinct; but in preceeding ages, occu- 
pied the region situated between Lukes Qatario 
and Evie on the north, and the Galf of Mexico 
mthe south, and bounded castwardly by the Al- 
leghany mountains, and westwardly by the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

That they were similar in their origin and cha- 
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neter to the present Inhabitants of the Pacific 
slands andof Austral Asia, is argued from various 
circumstances. 

1. The sameness of texture in the plain eloth 
or matting thatenwraps the mummics, and that 


wach our navigators bring from Wakash, tlic | 
Sindwich Islands and the Feyees. 

2. The close resemblance there is between the 
fthery mantles brought now-a-days from the 
sands of the South Sea, and those wrappers 
Which surround the mummies lately disinterred in 
“é western states. The plumes of birds are 
‘usted or ticd to the treads, with peculiar skill, 
ad turn water like the back of a duck. 

3. Meshes of nets regulary knotted and tied, 
and formed of a strong and even twine. 

4. Mockasons or coverings of the feet, manu- 
fictured with remarkable ability, from tiie bark 
orrind of plants, worked into a sort of stout mat- 
ung. 

5. Pieces of Antique sculpture, especially of 
‘man heads and of some othcr forms, found 
Where the exterminated tribes had dwelt, resem- 

ing the carving at Otaheite, New Zealand, and 
other places, 

6. Works of defence, or fortifications, over- 
Spreading the fertile tract of country, formerly 

essed by these people, who may be supposed 
Capable of constructing works of much greater 
ha plicity than the morais or burial places, and 
€ hippas or fighting stages of the Society Islands. 
-As fir as observations have gone, a belief 
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face in the mummies correspond with thase of 
the living Malays. 

I rejcct thercfore the doctrine taught by the 
European naturalists, that the man of Western 
America differs in any material point from the 
man of Eastern Asia. Had the Robertsons, the 
Buffons, the Raynals, the De Pauwys, and the 
other speculators upon the American character 
and the vilifiers of the American name, procured 
the requisite information concerning the hemis- 
phere situated to the west of us, they would have 
discovered that the inhabitants of vast regions of 
Asia, to ihe number of many millions, were of the 
same blood and lineage with the undervalued and 
despised population of America.—The learned 
Dr. Williamson has discussed this point with great 
ability. 

I forebore to go further than to ascertain by the 
correspondences already stated, the identity of 
origin and derivation to the American and Asiatic 
natives. I avoided the opportunity which this 
grand conclusion aflorded me, of stating, that 
America was we cradle of the human racc; of 
tracing its colonies westward over the Pacific 
Ocean, and beyond the sea of Kamschatka, to new 
settlements ; of following the emigrants by land 
and by water, until they reached Europe and Afri- 
ca; and lastly, of following adventurers from the 
former of these sections of the globe, to the plan- 
tations and abodes which they found occupied in 
in America. I had no inclination to oppose the 
current opinions relative to the place of man’s 
ercatioa and cispersion. I thought it was scarce- 
ly worth the while to inform an European, that 
on coming to America, he had left the new world 
behind him for the purpose of visiting the Oxp. 
ft ought, nevertheless, to be remarked, that there 
arc nity important advantages derived to our 
re.souing from the present manner of considering 
the subject. ‘The principles being now establish- 
ed, they will be supported by a further induction 
of facts and occurrences, to an extent and sn a- 
mount that it is imposible, at this moment, fairly 
to estimate. And the conchisions of Jeffersun, La- 
fon, and others favourable to the greater antiqui- 
ty of American population, will be daily reinfor- 
ced and confirmed. 

Having thus given the history of these races of 
man, spreading so cxtensively over the globe, I 
considered the human fiunily under thirce divi- 
sions. 

First, the Tawsy man comprehending the 
Tartars, Malays, Chinese, the American Indians 
of every tribe, Lascars, and other people of the 
same cust and breed. From these seemed to 
have proceeded two remarkuble varieties ; to 
Wit: 

Secondly, the white man, inhabiting naturally 
the countries in Asia and Europe situated north 
of the Mediterranezn Sea; and, in the course 
of his adventures, settling all over the world. 
Among those I reckon the Greenlanders and [Ls- 
quimaux. . 

Thirdly, the Black man whose proper resi- 
dence is in the regions south of the Mediterranean, 
particularly toward the interior of Africa. The 
people of Papua and Van Dieman’s Land, seem 
to be of this class. 

It is generally supposed, and by many able and 
ingenious men too, that external physical causes, 
and the combination of circumstances which they 








that the shape of the skull and the angle of the 


val) climate, have wrought all these changes in 
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the human form. Ido not, however, think them 
capwthle of explaining the differences which exist 
among the nations. There is an internal physical 
cause of the greatest moment, which has scarcely 
been mentioned. ‘his is the generative influ- 
ence. If by the act of modelling the constitution 
in the embryo and fwtus, a predisposition to gout, 
madness, scrofula and consumption, may be en- 
gendered, we may rationally conclude, with the 
sagacious d’Azara, that the procreative power 
may also shape the features, tinge the skin, and 
give other peculiarities to man. 

Yours truly, SAMUEL L, MITCIILL. 

—<— 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
NAVIGATION SYSTEM. 

Report of the committee on forcign relations, 
accompanying « bill to establish a system of na- 
vigution for the United States. 

Mr. Bibb from the committce on foreign affairs, 
submitted to the Senate the following Report :— 

The attention of the committee has been drawn 
to the policy of “ confining the American naviya- 
tion to American seamen” by the message of the 
president of the United States. ‘Two considera- 
tions, distinct in their character, are suggested in 
behalf of the measure—Ist. As it might have a 
conciliatory tendency towards foreign nations ; 
and 2dly, As it would increase the Independence 
of our navigation and the resourecs of our mari- 
time defence. 

* An act for the regulation of seamen on board 
the public and private vessels of the U. States,” 
passed the 3d day of March, 1813, prohibits the 
employment, as seamen, of the subjects or citi- 
zens of any foreign nation which shall prohibit 
the like employment of citizens of the U. St:tes. 
That act furnishes imdisputable evidence of the 
conciliatory spirit of the national councils ; and 
2 corresponding disposition on the part of other 
governments only is wanting to give it effect. 
‘the committee, however, deem it expedicit to 
advance the independence of the navigation and 
resources of maritime defence of the U. States, 
and fur that purpose submit a bill to tie conside- 
ration of the Scnute. ‘That the nature and ex- 
tent of its provisions may be the more readily un- 
derstood, the following outimne of the existing 
rcgulations concerning commercial vessels, and 
of the proposed modifications, is presented. 

Commercial vesseis which ave registered or en- 
rolled according to tie existing laws, are deno- 
mimated ships or vessels of the United States. For 
carrying on trade with foreign countries, they 
are registered. For the cousting trade or fishe- 
ries of the United States, they are enrolied and 
licensed. 

Ships or vessels built within the United States, 
or captured and condemned as prize, or adjudg- 
ed forfeited for breseh of law, and belonging 
wholiy to citizens of the United States, may be 
registered or enrolied, if they are commanded 
by citizens either native or naturalized. Such 
vessels are regarded as belonging to the ports ut 
or nearest to which the managing owners reside. 
And they are registered or enrolled in the offices 
ofthe customs for the districts Which comprehend 
the respective ports. 

When a vessel is registered, the ownership, 
name, description and tonnage, being legally as- 


cerlained, are stated distinctly, with the name of! 
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the master, and entered in some proper book 
for a record or registry to be kept by the collec. 
torof the customs. A certificate of such reyis. 
try is issued as evidence of ownership to aecom. 
pany the vessel. In addition to the seul and sig. 
nature of the register of the treasury of the Unit. 
ed States, it is attested under the seal of the col- 
lector with his signature, and is countersigned 
by the naval officer or surveyor where there is 
such an officer for the port to which the vesse} 
belongs. And u copy is transmitted to the regis. 
ter of the treasury. 

The certificate of registry for a vessel to be em. 
ployed in foreign voyages, may continue in force 
sv long as the ownership continues the same. On 
a change of property, it purchased by any citizen 
of the United Stites, the vessel is registered a- 
new. When the master is changed, the coliector 
of the customs is authorized to endorse a memo- 
randuni of such change on the certificate of re- 
gistry. 

‘Tie requisites for this important document are 
prescribed in the act of the 31st of December, 
1742, entitled, “ An uct concerning the repister- 
ing and recording of ships or vessels.” And va- 
rious provisions in the same act were adapted to 
guard the interest of ship-builders and ship-own- 
jers of the Cnited Statcs, against the intrusions 

or impositions of foreigners. 

In rejation to vessels o twenty tens or up- 
Wards which may be enral/ed, the scinc qualifica- 
| tons and requisites are prescribed, and similar 
| Kuards ugallist abuses ure provided im the act of 
jtue 18th February, 1793, entitled, “ An act for 
| enrolling and licensing ships or vessels to be em- 
lployed in the cousting: trade ard fisheries, and 
tor regulating the seme.” A certificate of enroll- 
| ment, which: is issued for a coasting or fishing ves- 
I sel of the United States, is strictly unulogous to 
the certificate of registry for a merchant vessel. 
The documents contain similar statements re- 
| speeting the vessels and the titles of the owners, 
and sre authenticated in the same manner. 
| Vessels of less than twenty tons are [censed, 

without being enrolled, according to the uct of 
the eighteenth of February, seventeen hundred 
jand nincty-three. And the duty of tonnage on 





la licensed vessel is payable once in a year. “A lis 
icense is issued from the office of the custonis for 
the vessel to be employed in the coasting trade 
orthe whale fishery or cod fishery. Tt may bein 
foice for one year, and is given under the hand 
and seal of tiie collector, who is required to make 
a record of such licenses and transmit copies to 
the register of the treasury. hat the privileges 
appertaining to ships or vessels of the United 
States in the coasting trade or fisheries may be 
fully enjoyed, the same law requires enrolled 
vessels to have licenses. 

As the act of the thirty-first of December, s¢- 
venteen hundred and ninety-two, has provided 
that the privileges appertaining to registered ships 
or vessels of the United States shall not continue 
to be enjoyed jonger than they continue to be 
commanded by citizens of the United States, it has 
in effect required every such vessel to have one 
citizen on bo.rd us master or commander. And 
the sume requisite is included in the act of the 
eighteenth of February, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three, for enrolling or licensing ships or 
vessels. ‘These acts contain the principal regu 








lations for commercial shipping. TWere are ne 
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Jaws in operation which require any more of the 
citizens to be employed for navigating the vessels 
wn foreign trade or in the coasting trade or fish- 
ries. There is no act of Congress which requires 
the subordinate officers or any part of the crew 
on board any vessel whatever to be citizens of the 
United States. 

On examination it appears, that systematic regu- 
lations concerning the ownership of vcssels were 
established by the registering act of December, 
1792, and the enrolling and licensing act of Fe- 
pruary 1793. But the United States have remain- 
ed to this day without a navigation act for each 
branch of their commerce. 

As it concerns the maritime interests of the 
United States, therefore, it is of importance to es- 
tublish a policy requiring the commercial vessels 
of the United States to be navigated principally 
by mariners of the country. With this view, it is 
considered proper to allow the privileges of Ame- 
rican character to none but vessels navigated by 
American mariners as the law may require; to 
provide for usccriaining who shall be regarded as 
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such mariners; and to make it requisite for ves- 
sels of the United States to have documents on 
board as evidence of being so navirated. 

That the policy may be carried into effect with- 
qt inconvenience, Various particulars ina system 
of navigation must correspond to existing laws 
respecting the collection of duties, the ownership 
of vesscls or the governmentof persons in the mer- 
chant service or fisheries. Several regulations 
similar to those already in force are proposed to 
be iacorporated. 

The documents for vessels sailing on foreign 
vovages may supersede the use of any other cer- 
tifeates of citizenship for pcrsons employed in 
ivigating them. And it is proposed to repeal 
the section of the act of May, 1796, which hes 
authorized the collectors to deliver certificates to 
individual mariners. Abuses which are known to 
have prevailed in relation to such certificates may 
be avoided by requiring proper documents to 
accompany the vessels. 





Statement of the whole number of seamen an- 


nally registered as American, under the act of 
the 28th of May, 1796; being an “abstract of 


samen registered in the several custom-houses 
of the United States, according to returns made 
tothe De sartment of State,” as contained in a re- 
port made to the Senate, dated the 19th of Fe- 
druary, 1813. 
Whole nunbr returned 
as repistered. 
Por the three last 
quarters of the 
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For the year 1819 5,663 
1811 4,828 
1812 3,252 





Total 106,757 


Remarks——Tie report of the 19th of February, 
1813, trom the Secretary of State, contains the 
following remark :—“ It may be proper to ob- 
serve, that from the deficiency of returns it is to 
be reasonably inferred, that the number of sea- 
men actually earegistered in the United States, 
during the period embraced by this report, ex- 
ceeds that now stated by one third. 
Statement of the number of naturalized persons 
annually registered as American seamen, under the 
act of the 28th of May, 1796, according to a re- 
port from the Scerctury of State to the Senate, 
dated the 6th of January, 1813. 
Namber, returned 
ay naturalized. 
For the three Inst 
quarters of the 


year 1796 70 
For the year 17y7 165 
1798 1li 
1799 G5 
1890 54 
]s8u1 4c 
1sv2 206 
1803 140 
3404 124 
1805 68 
13846 vi 
1807 71 
1608 55 
1809 214 
1810 AT 
1411 39 
1412 33 
Total $1,550 


Rewink—In relation to tie returns of persons 
born in foreign countries who have been legaliy 
naturalized in the United States and registered us 
American seamen, in the report of the 6th of Jan- 
nary, 1813, it is observed :— ‘Those for 1811 and 
1812, ubove stated, are not complete.” 





Treasury Department, 26th Jan. 1816. 
Srr—Permit me to answer your inquiries reta- 
tive to the amount of Amemcan tonnage, and the 
number of seamen, citizens and foreigners em- 
ployed in the merchant service, by communicat- 
ing a copy of the letter which I have addressed 
to the ch:irman of the committee of forcign re- 
lations of the house of representatives, upon the 

same subject. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
A. J. DALLAS. 


The hon. W. Willizm Bibb, 
chairman of the committce 
of foreign relations of the 
senate. 


Treasury Department, Jan. 26, 1816. 





year 1796 4,849 
Por the year 1797 9,021 
1798 7,031 
1799 6,514 
1800 3,390 
1sul 6,917 
1802 891 
1803 10,724 
1804 6,822 
1805 40,722 
1806 9,900 
1807 7,937 
1308 1,121 
1899 9.170 


Sin—tI have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
gceirt of your letter, requesting, on behalf of the 
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committce of forcign relations, information upon 
the following subjects : 

1. The amount of American tonnage. 

2.The namber of seamen required for the na- 
vigation of American vessels. 

3. The number of Amcrican seamen, either 
native or naturalized. 

4. The number of foreign seamen now employ- 
ed in the merchant service of the United 
States. 

1. The annual statement of the amount of Ame- 
rican tonnage, on the 31st of December, 1814, 
which was recently laid before Congress, exhi- 
bits an aggregate of 1,159,208 80-95 tons, as in- 
cluded in the returns made to this department by 
the collectors of the customs; but for the reasons 
assigned in the letter of the register of the treasu- 
Ty, accompanying that statement, the actual a- 
mount ought not to to be estimated, on the 30th of 
December, 1814, at more than 1,029,281 85-95 
tons. 

By an estimate formed from the returns of the 
collectors, to the 30th of September, 1815, the 
aggregaté amount of the tonnage, included in the 
returns, will be 1,363,758 62-95 tons; but this 
amount is liable to a deduction, similar to that 
above mentioned, and the tonnage of Americzn 
vessels actually employed, at the last period, may 
be estimated ut about 1,217,000 tons, divided in 
the following manner . 

American tonnage, employed in foreign 

trade, about 





Do, in the coasting trade, about 350,000 
Do. in the fisheries, 27,000 
Tons, 1,217,000 


It. The number of scamep required for the na- 
Vigation of American vessels, may be computed 
from the crews, which they usually ship, includ- 
ing officers and boys, at un average of nearly six 
for every hundred tons, emploved in the foreign 
and coasting trade, and of about eight for every 
hundred tons employed in the fisheries. This 
computation will plice the whole number of sea- 
men required for the navigation of American ves- 
seis, at about 70,000. 

HT. and JV. The number of American seamen, 
native or naturalized citizcns, and the number of 
foreign seamen, who ure employ cd in the mcr- 
chant service of the United States, cannot be as- 
certained from any documents in the treasury de- 
partment. It is believed, indeed, that there does 
not exist, any where, the means of classing the 
scaimen according to that discrimination; nor of 
ascertaining theit number, except in the general 
mode of computation, which has been adopted 
upon the present occasion. The acts for the re- 
lief and protection of American seamen, provide 
that the collector of every district shall keep a 
book, in which, at the request of any scaman, be- 
ing a citizen of the United States, and producing 
proof of his citizenship authenticated ina manner 
which the act has omitted to define, he shall en- 
ter the nameof the applicant ; and that each col- 
lector shall return a list of the seamen so rezis- 
tercd, once every three months, to the Secretary 
of State, who is required to lay before Congress, 
an annual statement of the returns. Jt is also 
provided that before a clearance be granted to any 
vessel, bound on a foreign, voyage, the master 
shall deliver to the collector of the customs a list 
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containing, as far as he can escertuin, the names, 
places of birth and residence, and a description 
of the persons who compose his ship’s company, 
for whom he is bound to account, upon his return 
to the United States. But expericnce has shown, 
that neither the register, which only includes the 
names cf citizcis who themselves request to be 
registered ; nor the crew-lists furnished by the 
masters of vessels employed in the foreign trade, 
upon general information, afford a satisfactory test, 
to distinguish the native from the naturalized sea. 
men, fior even to distinguish: the citizen from the 
alien; and that neither can be relied on, to esta- 
blish the aggregate number of seamen, employed 
in the merchant service. : 

In the year 1807, an attempt was made to es. 
timate the proportion of forcign to American sea- 
men on bousd of American vessels; but the basis 
of the estimate was too unsettled and hypothetical, 
to command confidence in the result. It was then 
supposed, that nearly one sixth of the whole 
number of seamen, employed in navigating Ame- 
ricun vessels were forcign seamen; and, more 
particularly that of the number of scamen employ- 
ed in the foreign trade, at least one fourth were 
foreigners. ‘There are reasons to presume that 
the proportion of foreign to Amcrican scamen is 
less at this time than it was in the vear 1807, and 
that it will become less still, as the nations of 
Europe, in consequence of the general peace, be. 
conie more and more the carricrs of their own 
Luports and exports. 

I have the honor to be, &e. 


A. J. DALLAS. 
_—=s 
GENERAL STAFF OF Teh ARMY. 
Adj. and Tisp. General’s Office, 
May 3, 1816. 
The following appointments, transfers and pro- 
motions, have been made for organizing the Gene- 
ral Staff of the army, in addition to existing ar- 
rangements, and conformably to the act of April 
22, 1816. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
ADJUTANTS GENERAL. 
5th March, 1814 
12tii April, 1514 
INSPECTORS GENERAL. 
Colonel Arthur P. Hayne 12:h April, 1814 
Coloncl Jolin £. Wool 29th April, 1816 
ASSISTANT ADJL TANTS GENERAL. 
14th Sept. 1914 
Lith Feb. 1615 


Colonel Robert Butler 
Colonei Charies &. Gardner 


Major Charles J. Nourse 

Major I. ‘T. B. Romayne . 

Major Clinton Wright 29th April, 1816 

Major R. M. Karby 29th April, 1816 
ASSISTANT INSPECTORS GENERAL. 

1st October, 1814 


Major John M. Davis 
18th Oct. 1814 


Major Frare.s F. Belton Paee 
Major Henry Lee, jun. 29th April, 1816 
Major Wm. M‘Donald 29th April, 1816 


TOPUCRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 

12th April, 1813 
29th April, 1813 
22d Nov. 1814 
29th April, 1816 
29th April, 1816 
29th April, 1816 


Major John Anderson 
Major Isaac Roberdeau 
Major John J. Abert 
Mujor James Kearney 
Major Stephen i. Long 
Major R. Wilson 


¢ 
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QUARTER MASTE h’s DEPARTMENT, 


Colonel James R. Mullany, Q. 
M. Gen. 29th April, 1816 
Colonel George Gibson, Q. M. 
Gen. 29th April, 1816 
Capt. C. Vandeventer, Assistant 
Dp. Q. M.G. 26th March, 1813 
Captain Benjamin Gardner, A» 
sistant D. Q. M. G. 19th May, 1813 
Captain Milo Mason, Assist. D. 


Q. M. G. 29th April, 1816 
Capt. Mark Hardin, Assistant D. 
Q. M. G. 29th April, 1816 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


James Mann, Hospital Surgeon 9th April, 1812 
p. H. Bell, Hospital Surgeon = 29th April, 1816 
Hanson Catlett, Post Surgeon 18th Feb. 1813 
W. ¥. Wheaton, Post Surgeon 28th March, 1813 
Hosea Blood, Post Surgeon 5th May, 1813 
W.N. Merccr, Post Surgeon 22d Noy. 1814 
7. 1.C. Monroe, Post Surgeon 29th April, 1816 
JUDGE ADVOCATES. 
9th July, 1814 
29th April, 1816 
29th April, 1816 
29th April, 1816 
o 


R. H. Winder 

W. 0. Winston 

Thomas Hanson 

E. B. Duval 

CHAPLAINS. 
16th June, 1816 

Cave Jones 29th April, 1816 

W.L.M‘*Calla 29th April, 1816 


BATTALION AND DISTRICT PAYMASTERS. 


A I. Booge 


Saterlee Clark 
4. H. Sheed 
Joseph Woodruff 
David Gwynne 
D. S. Townsend 
‘Yhomas Montgomery 
W. D. Lawrence 
Leroy Opie. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Major George Bomford of the corps of engincers, 
and brevet It. colonel, to be it. colonel of ordnance, 
%h Feb. 1815. 


Captain A. R. Woolley to be major, 9th Feb. 


1815. 

Captain James Dalaby to be major, 9th Februa- 
MY, 1815. 

Captain I. D. Hayden, late of the 15th infantry, 
to be captain, 9th February, 1815. 

First Lt. William Wade, to be captain, 9th Feb. 
1815. 

Capt. M. I. Magee, late of the 4th rifle regiment, 
‘9 be captain, 10th Feb. 1815. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 
D. PARKER, 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 





Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, 
May 3, 1816. 

GENERAL ORDER. 
Colonels Gardner and Wool will repair to the 
far quarters of Major General Brown, and report 
or duty, 
Colonels Butler and Hayne are arranged to the 
aff of Major General Jackson, and will repair to 
his head quarters 
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Majors Belton and Romayne will repair to De- 
troit, and report to General Macomb. 

Majors Davis and Wright will repair to Fort 
Hawkins, and report to Gen. Gaines. 

Majors Nourse and Lee are arranged to the 
staff of General Scott. ‘ 

Majors M‘Donald and Kirby will repair to Bos- 
ton, and report to General Ripley. 

Doctor Mann will report to Major General 
Brown for orders. 

Doctor Bell will repair to Fort Hawkins and re 
port to General Gaines. ’ 

Doctor Catlett is assigned to the post at Pits- 
burg and will report to the commanding officer 
at that place. . 

Doctors Wheaton and Blood will repair to St. 
Louis and report to Brigadier General Smith. 

Doctors Mercer and Monroe will report to this 
office for orders. 

Judge Advocate Winter will report to Major 
General Brown. 

Judge Advocate Duval will repair to Detroit 
and report to General Macomb. 

Judge Advocate Winston will report to Major 
General Jackson. ‘ 

Judge Advocate Hanson will repair to St. Louis 
and report to Brigadier General Smith. 

Chaplains Booge and Jones will report to Ma- 
jor General Brown. 

Chaplain M’Calla will report to Major General 
Jackson. 

Quarter masters, Topographical Engineers, and 
Paymasters will report to the War Department 
for instructions, preparatory to entering on their 
respective duties. 

By order, 
D. PARKER, 
Adjutant & Inspector Generat. 


—— 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLFR. 


STATE OF ROME. 


Alas! rude fragments now 

Lie scatter’d where the shapely column stood ; 

Her palaces are dust! 

“ Rome, June 10, 1813.—I was at Rome in the 
year 1791; the city then contained 160,000 inha- 
bitants, the luxury in equipages and liveries was 
considerable: in many of the great houses the fo- 
reigner met with a hospital reception; and in every 
thing indicated a great and opulent capital. I enter- 
ed the city this time by the same road, and instead 
of carriages, Was met by droves of oxen, goats, and 
half wild horses, driven along by black-eyed herds- 
men, armed with long pikes, and muffled up in 
their cloaks; they looked like Tartars. The dust 
raised by the cattle filled the air. These herds- 
men, with their charge, seek every evening, within 
the walls, a refuge from the pestiferous atmosphere 
of the environs. They take possession of the quar- 
ters and palaces which are abandoned to them by 
the population, in proportion as it diminishes, and 
is crowded together by the unwholesome air into 
the centre of the city. The Porta Populi, tle 
Transtiberine quarter, and those of the Quirinal 
and the Mountain of the Trinity, are already de- 
serted by their inhabitants, and country people 
have settled in them. The pcpulation of Rome is 
reduced to 100,000 souls, and this number includes 
more than 40,000 vine dressers, herdsmen, and 
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gardeners. Extensive districts of the city are 
transformed into villages, and are occupied by 
rustics, driven by the insalubrity of the atmosphere 
from their former dwellings. Such a prodigious 
depupulation in the short space of twenty-two 
years is almost unprecedented. The political 
events of that period have doubtless contributed 
much to its diminution; but the principal cause 
must be sought in the general relations of Rone, 
and in the effects of its noxious atmosphere. ‘Vhis 
scourge is every year making fresh encroachments; 
every veer it overspreads streets, places, and quar- 
ters, and every year its baneful influence must 
augment, because it augments in an inverse ratio 
to the assistance opposed by the population. The 
fewer the inhabitants the greater the number of vic- 
tims; and every funcral is the avant couricr of many 
more. That period, therefore, is probably not far 
distant when this queen of citics will be completely 
shorn of her splendour, and nothing be left of ler 
but that glorious name, which time cannot destroy. 
The traveller will then find at Rome, as he now 
does at Volterra, nought but a vast collection of 
monuments, palaces, and ruins of every age. The 
marks of near «pprowchinedestruction are impress- 
ed upon every part of Rome. As there are many 
more houses than inhabitants, no person thinks of 
repairing his own—if it becomes ruinous, he seeks 
another elsewhere ; to mend a door, &c. would be 
deemed labour thrown away ; they tumble down, 
and as they full are left lying. In this manner, num- 
bers of convents are now transformed into ruinous 
shells; many pl:ces are become uninhabited, und 
no one tikes the trouble even to secure their doors. 
This abandonment, this Tartar population fillmig 
the strects with their cattle, already present strik- 
ing characteristics of decay and ruin. 

“ Amid this neglect of the private buildings, a 
strong anxiety for the preservation of such remains 
of antiquity as time has spared is observabic. ‘The 
government are carrying on works upon an extcn- 
sive plan, according to which, all those which are 
partly covered with rubbish are to be cleared, and 
to be connected and gro:.ped, that these precious 
rclics shall present a view at once picturesque and 
agreeable. 

All the environs of the Vatican, with the excep- 
tion of the main street conducting to it, are like- 
wise abandoned to herdsmen. 1 was particularly 
struck with their desolate appearance, early one 
morning, When I set out to visit St. Peter’s. The 
sun had just risen when Lreached the great square, 
the doors of the cathedral were still shut; profound 
silence every where prevailed, except that at a dis- 
tunce I heard the bells of the cattle returning to 
their pasture. Not a creature was to be seen, and 
I arrived in the fore-court without having met with 
one single human being. Tle coolness of the morn- 
ing, and the tints of the dawn, diffused an inex- 
pressible charm over the enchanting solivude, 1 be- 
held the temple, its colonades, and the sky before 
me, and never had my mind so decply felt the sub- 
lime magnificence of nature, at the moment of se- 
paration between day and night. 

“Atlength the doors of the church opened, and 
its bells announced the opening day, but in vaindid 
their sound summon tLe christians to their devo- 
tions. Not a soul came to implore the blessing of 
Heaven. This teniple, the most splendid monu- 
ment that the world ever raised to the divinity— 
this temple already stands in a desert; the grass 
grows in its fore-courts, and moss springs up on 
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its walls. It already relates the glory and magnif. 
cence of past ages, and prepares vo proclaim to fi. 
ture generations, the genius and the piety of tix 
times in which it was founded. 


—<—=>_— 


SOLAR SPOTS. 


On the 50th ult. spots on the sun’s disk were ob. 
served by the citizens of this place; and by the 
public journals it appears they were also obsery- 
ed in most parts of tue United States about the 
same tame. 

Tuis phenomenon is not new to astronomers, 
having been observed at intervais for some cen. 
turics, but has excited much curiosity and specu- 
lution, by the circumstance of the visibility o 
these spots to the naked eye. 

Paragraphs noticing them have appeared ig 
many of the newspapers of the day, a few of 
which we extract for the entertainment of our 
readers. ‘The fullowing is from the New-York 
MERCANTILE ADVERTISER: 

Sol, the sun, the most splendid of the ccles- 
tial globes, diffuses light and heat through the 
whole planetary system. Many authors have 
written upon his nature and constitution. A ca- 
talogue ofthese heliegraphic books was publish- 
ed ut Heimstadt, in Germany, during 1753, by 
Nichols Frobesius ; but in 1768, Mich. Chr. Ha- 
novius attempted, in a formal dissertation, to de 
monstrate thatthe sun was not a body of fire. 

Astronomers, on beholding this grand lumina- 
ry, ure satisfied that he is not equaliy radiant in 
every part. His surface is occasionally beset with 
spots or clouds, of which the famous professor 
Weidler, of Wirtemburg, has exhibited an able 
summary. The usual facts and appearances of 
solar maculz are these, viz. 

1. Occasionally on the disk of the sun are seen 
blackish spaces, of « round, oval or irregular fi- 
gure. They often have a dark nucleus, whose 
circumference is tinged with a red and blue co- 
lour. ‘They are called maculz or spots. 

2. Frequently, as the French astronomers ré- 
marked during’ the seventeenth century, there 
were none to be scen for days, months, and even 
years in succession. Picard, Hevclius Mairian 
distinguished themselves by the assiduity with 
which they pursued their investigation upon this 
subject. 

3. The number visible at atime, in the sun, va 
ries; for sometimes there is but a single one, and 
then again ten, twenty, thirty, or more, have been 
distinguished. Scheiner discovered, on a certain 
occasion, fifty spots in sight at atime on the sun's 
disk. 

4. Their apparent magnitude varies; they oc 
cupying, at different times, the hundredth, fifti- 
eth, thirtieth, twenticth, and even a greater por 
tion of the sun’s diameter. 

5. They usually make their appearance first 
near the easternmost margin of the sun, whence 
they puss in a curved line to the westernmost 
edge, and disappear.—Ncar the summer and will- 








ter solstices their line of motion is straight. 
6. Neur the extremitics of the disk they more 

more slow ; towards the centre their progress 1 

faster. ; 
7. Seen near the margin they seem smaller; 
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while beheld in the middle of the disk they look: 


larger. 

§. Sometimes a singie spot will divide into se- 
yeral; and then again several will coalesce into 
one. 

9. Yet spots have been observed to show them- 
seives first in the middle of the sun, and there 
gradually to vanish or go out of sight. 

10. Tine motion of the macule on the hemis- 
phere of the sun, which is turned toward our 
planet, the earth, lasts about fourteen days, and 
continues about as long on the opposite side. The 
period of their revolution, according to Du Ha- 
mel, is twenty-seven days, or thereabouts ; some 
of them have returned again and again; others, 
however, do, not present themselves a second 
time, but melt away or are dissipated while they 
are going round on the opposite hemisphere. De 
laLande culculates the period of the sun’s revo- 
jution on its owp axis, to be twenty-five days and 
ten hours. 

11. Spots which have been seen froin remote 
regions of the earth, have been referred to the 
same point of the sun’s disk. 

Prom these facts it may fairly be inferred that 
solar spots are Opaque masses impenetrable by 
the sun’s rays.—Their position between the sun 
and us withholds a portion of his light ; and dur- 
ing their continuance the earth reccives a dimi- 
nished share of its radiance. 
solar influence must have an effect upon aur pla- 
net and its atmosphere, rendering them both cool- 
erthan they otherwise would have been. Our 
spring has been exceedingly backward and chil- 
ly; and is nearly six weeks less forward than com- 
mon. Dr. Mitchell has shown, by several-collec- 
flons of fucts, from year to year, the sensible ope- 
ration that the vast masses of ice working to the 
southward, in the Atlantic ocean from Greenland, 
4 far as the latitude of 43, have upon the atmos- 
phere and temperature of the north eastern sec- 
tin of America. ‘This very spring of 1816, as 
that gentleman observed, brings further confir- 
mation of the doctrine, that the chilliness of April, 
May and June, may be owing, in a great degree, 
to the presence of such extensive fields and islands 
of ice on the Newfoundland station. We now 
endure the double operation of solar spots and 
Greenland cold. 

Spots, in the sun, were observed in the year 
1611, by Fabricius in East Friesland, Sheiner at 
lngoldstadt, in Germany, and Galileo in Italy. 
They have since been very diligently watched and 
described by later astronomers. Those which 
obscured the disk of the sun in 1806, were care- 
fully watched by the Rev. David Wiley of George- 
town, (D.C.) and their description recorded in 
the 10th vol. of the New-York Medical Reposi- 
tory, p. 80, and seq. 

The method of observing them in the best man- 
ner, has been stated by Weidler, in his Heliascapia 
emendata et illustrata, to which the curious are 
referred. 


_ The following is from the Salem Gazette, and 
diene Posed to be from the pen of Mr. Bow- 
Itch : 
A large spot has been seen upon the sun’s disk 
"several days past. This is by no means an un- 
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‘sual phenomenon, but it has attracted considera- 
€ attention from the circumstance of hay ing been | 
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seen by the nuked eye. The spot passed near the 
centre of the disk, and is now approaching to- 
wards the limb. ‘This motion arises from the sun’s 
rotation on its axis, which will cause it to disap- 
pear behind the sun in a few days. It may possi- 
bly reappear in the latter part of the present 
month, xs some spots have continued 70 or 80 
days, but in general the duration is much shorter. 
The cause of these spots has not been determined 
by astronomers. The opinion of Wilson, La Lande 
and Herschell, may be seen in Ray’s Cyclopzdia, 
(article Macula) where may be tound a particular 
account of them. The present spot subtends an 
angle of about one minute, and covers a surface 
whose greatest length is twenty-five or thirty 
thousand miles, being four times as great as the 
earth’s diameter. 


From the Freeman’s Journal of May 1. 


The Sun—A spot of considerable magnitude 
has appeared on the disk of the sun, for the last 
two days, Which has given rise to many conjec- 
tures. 

‘The public will pardon the following very has- 
ty remarks, as only a few minutes were afforded 
to prepare them. 

In the first place, we say the spot is not a tran- 
sit of Venus or Mercury, for neither of them, at 
present, is in the sume part of the heavens with 
the sun, and a transit of those planets is always 
effected in 6 or 8 hours; nor can it be a comet, 
for its velocity, for the most part, is superior to 
those planets. 

The spot is situated nearly north of the sun’s 
centre Ho one and a half digits, or 12m 16s 
from the north limb. It appears stationary, as 
observations were accurately taken, and no appa- 
rent change discovered after about five hours. 

Through a telescope it appears somewhat like 
a spider, having parts extending from the main 
body, and its magnitude caunot be less than two 
minutes, as it is very visible to the naked eye. 

It is more than probable that this spot is in the 
surface of the sun, in which case, its surface would 
prove to be «bout 36 times that of the earth. 

If this conjecture be true, by the sun’s revolu- 
tion about its axis, it will beseen gradually to ad- 
vance to the circumference of the sun, and disap- 
pear in about 8 or 10 days. 

It is probable that this spot is a comet fallen 
into the sun. The apparent shape of the spot, 
helps to confirm this conjecture, as it is of an elip- 
tical form, somewhat pointed at, one end, which 
is the shape into Which globular bodies are thrown 
when falling obliquely upon a plane. 

This idca is not altogether new, for Sir Isaac 
Newton computes, that a comet in 1680 ap- 
prouched towards the sun’s surface, within less 
than a sixth part of the sun’s diameter ; and by 
moving with <m immense velocity in that nearness, 
he concludes that it must have been retarded by 
the resistance of the sun’s atmosphere, and con- 
sequently must approach nearer and nearer after 
every revolution till at last it falls into the sun. 

Galilgo who made the first discovery of spots 
in the sun, observed one in 1612, which was so 
large as to be plainly visible to the naked eye. 

Should a comet travel immediately to or from 
the sun, it might in that case appear stationary, 
But this we have no reason to expcct. 
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Nothing further can be said until further ob- 

servations be obtained. 
DAVID M*‘ CLURE, 
Nautical and Mathematical Academy. 
Tuesday evening, .Ipril 30. " 
— 
From the Carlisle Herald, May 2. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTICK, 

Several spots have been observed forsome days 
past in the sun’s disk. They may be distinctly 
seen on a clear day, on his N. W. limb, through 
any telescope ; they may be even perceived thro’ 
a common spectacle glass, coloured, on his ris- 
ing or setting. 

Through a small glass it has the appearance of 
but one spot; but through the three feet reficc- 
tor of Dickinson college, three large spots may 
be distinctly seen contiguous to cach other, with 
several small ones, surrounded by an umbra of 
considerable extent. 

The motion of the spots are from cast to west, 
and will not be seen for more than seven or eight 
days. 

It is by observing the motion ofthese spots, the 
time of the sun’s revolution on his axis, has becn 
ascertained. From repeated observations, these 
spots have been seen to appear on the eastern 
margin of the sun, to cross his surface, to disap- 
pear and to reappear again, in twenty-seven days 
und seven hours, from whence astronomers have 
calculated, allowing for the motion of the earth, 
that the sun revolves on his axis in 25 days and 
9 hours. 

‘These spots have been seen, by attentive obser- 
vers, to change their shape—to separate into dif- 
ferent parts—the nucleus to encroach on the uin- 
bra, and even to disappear entirely. It has fre- 
quently been observed, that that part of the sun 
where the spots have appeared, has been much 
the brightest. 

The Rev. Mr. Wolaston states, that he saw a 
spot burst to pieces, while looking at the sun 
through a twelve inch reflector; the appearance 
was to him as if a piece of ice when dashed on a 
frozen pond, breaks to pieces. 

No astronomer has ventured to account, with 
any eertainty, for these appearances in the sun. 
The great Herschel has given us his conjectures 
on the subject. 

He supposes, in his paper, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of 1795, that the sun is surround- 
ed by a luminous atmosphere, which, when in- 
‘ terrupted, gives a transient glimpse of the body 
of the sun—That it is a world inhabited like our 
own, that the heat of the sun is accounted for on 
the principle, “that heat is produced by the sun’s 
rays only when they act on acalorifick medium.” 

Others have supposed, that they are burning 
mountains of immcnse size, and that when the 
eruption is nearly ended and the smoke (which 
partly occasions the durk-spots) dispersed, the 
flames appear as luminous spots. 

Uthers have imagined (but which appears so 
improbable as to merit prompt rejection) that 
they are bodies revolving round the sun, as the 
moon about the earth. 

The largest of tle spots seen in 1779 hus been 
supposed to be grester in breadth than six times 
the diameter of the earth. The nucleus alone of 
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DROUGHT. 

A letter from Charleston to a gentleman in New. 
York, states, that an unusual drought has parchet 
the ground, withered foliage and vegetation of 4} 
sorts, and dried up springs and brooks. For up. 
wards of three months there had not fallen a drop 
of rain. Remaining casks of fresh water taken 
from New-York and the North, were eagerly bongl; 
at a high price, and reckoned a very valuable «. 
ticle of merchandize ! 

This drought does not appear to be confined to 
the southern, but pervades the Atlantic states ge. 
nerally, if we judge from the many fires thathave 
happened in the forests and mountains.—In this 
city there has been no rain of consequence for 
about four weeks; a circumstance very unusual at 
this season of the yeur. N. Reg. 

From the Alhany Advertiser of May 1. 

Five in the woods.—Our city was yesterday filled 
with smoke and cinders from the woods which 
were on fire between Albany and Schenectady 
The fire commenced on Sunday afternoon, and, 
we understand, has extended its ravages over a 
distance of five or six miles. Reports state, that 
two or three houses on the turnpike have been con. 
sumed, and that some fears were entertained for 
the powder-house in the vicinity. Engines left the 
city yesterday afternoon to arrest its progress 
When we take into consideration the high price of 
fuel in our market, this fire will be considered a 
serious calamity. Whether it was the eflect of ac 
cident or design, we have not ascertained. 

Easton, ( Penn.) May 3. 

Fire on the mountains.—For several days, the 
surrounding country has been darkened by clouds 
of smoke, which have evidently proceeded from 
; the blue mountains, the brushes and trees on which 
|have been on fire for upwards of a weck. The fire 
(we are told) first commenced in the vicinity of 
Ross-common, about 14 miles from this place, and 
advanced rapidly with the wind, which blew from 
that quarter towards the upper parts of the moun- 
tains, extending itself over the country about 20 
or 30 miles, consuming property to a considerable 
amount. ‘The fire is not yet extinguished, but 
rages in some partsof the mountains with the great- 
est fury. 





Boston, May 4- 
Destructive Fire—On Monday last, a person in 
the northerly part of Dartmouth, (Mass.) set fire 
to a pile of brush, which ina few hours spread 
over several miles, destroying fences, standing 
trees, &c. The damage done is said to be incaleu- 
lable—some have estimated it at 20,000 dollars. 
Suvannah, April 30. 
A Launch.—The steam boat Union, intended to 
ly as a ferry boat between this city and S. Caro- 
i. was launched yesterday ; and, it is expected, 
will be ready in about five wecks to go into ope- 
ration. She is sixty fect in length and twenty in 
breadth, and without her machinery draws 1) 
inches of water. Mr. N. Bosworth is the builder. 
Quebec, April 18. 
The Season—On Friday last the 12th inst. there 
was a heavy fall of snow nearly to the depth of 
one foot, and every day since more or less snow 
has fallen. The country has all the appearance 
of the middle of winter ; the depth ofsnow being 
still between 3 and 4 fect. We understand thet 








those now visible, are probably much larger than 
the whole continent of America. 





in many parishes the cattle are already suffering 
from a scarcity of forage. 
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